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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  interest  surrounding  the  first  complete  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  American  bishops  published  warrants  a  brief  recital  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  gathering  them. 

The  aim  to  secure  the  best,  as  well  >as  the  latest,  likeness  had 
frequently  to  be  limited  to- securing  any  likeness  at  all;  for  certain 
of  the  bishops  never  sat  for  portraits.  It  is  generally  believed,  for 
example,  that  no  portrait  was  ever  made  of  Bishop  Dehon,  al- 
though a  very  rare  silhouette  exists.  By  diligent  searching,  how- 
ever, a  poor  photograph  was  discovered,  from  which  a  pen-and-ink 
drawing  was  made,  which  is  reproduced  on  page  30.  Neither  Mr. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  very  full  collection,  nor  any  other  that  we 
know  of,  possesses  a  photograph  of  this  prelate.  Bishop  Madison 
was  never  known  to  have  sat  for  a  portrait,  and  tradition  says  that 
the  painting  of  that  diocesan  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Chamberlayne,  of  Richmond,  Va.  (through  whose  kind  permission 
we  secured  a  photograph  from  this  painting),  is  in  reality  a  portrait 
of  his  daughter,  who  strongly  resembled  him,  taken  after  her  father's 
death.  Bishop  Whittingham's  portrait  was  not  painted  during  his 
lifetime,  although  a  daguerreotype  was  taken  about  1845.  Mrs. 
Rollinson  Colburn,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  a  personal  friend  of  Bishop 
Whittingham,  made  pencil-sketches  of  him  in  1871,  while  he  was 
visiting  at  her  home,  from  which  a  large  (copyright)  portrait  was 
painted  after  his  death,  in  1879.  Huntington  painted  his  portrait 
from  the  old  daguerreotype  ;  but  as  this  represents  the  bishop  in  his 
younger  days,  it  has  been  thought  well  to  photograph  the  very  ex- 
cellent likeness  by  Mrs.  Colburn,  which  she  has  generously  allowed 
us  to  do.  The  painting  was  praised  by  Archbishop  Trench  and 
Bishop  Pirikney,  and  is  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time,  Brand, 
in  his  biography  of  Whittingham,  having  made  use  of  Huntington's 
work. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  another  member  of  this  family — Miss 
Colburn — for  our  photographs  of  Bishops  Green  and  Pinkney, 
taken  from  portraits  painted  by  her,  and  truer  in  representation 
than  hitherto  published  ones.  Bishop  C.  M.  Williams  was  one  of 
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those  who  would  never  sit  for  a  portrait.  His  likeness  appears  in  a 
group;  but  as  the  reproductions  were  unsatisfactory,  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch  was  made  from  the  photograph. 

Besides  our  portraits  of  Madison,  Whittingham,  Green,  and 
Pinkney,  taken  from  oil-paintings  by  photography,  six  others  were 
produced  in  the  same  way,  viz.,  those  of  Robert  Smith,  Jarvis, 
Kemp,  H.  U.  Onderdonk,  Stone,  and  Gadsden. 

In  cases  where  photographs  are  not  known,  or  where  they  lack 
merit,  we  have,  wherever  it  has  been  possible,  made  use  of  engrav- 
ings. Twenty-nine  of  our  portraits  have  been  so  taken.  Of  these 
the  following  were  engraved  by  J.  C.  Buttre :  White  (from  Sully's 
painting),  Provoost,  Claggett,  Bass,  Hobart,  Griswold,  R.  C.  Moore, 
Croes,  Bowen,  P.  Chase,  Brownell,  Ravenscroft,  Mcllvaine,  Otey, 
De  Lancey,  Henshaw,  Freeman,  Wainwright  (from  Brady's  paint- 
ing), and  Cummins.  The  portrait  of  the  senior  Boone  is  from  an 
engraving  by  Sartain,  from  Mooney's  painting,  and  the  likeness  of 
Bishop  Polk  is  also  from  an  engraving  by  Sartain,  and  is  used  by 
permission  of  Dr.  William  H.  Polk,  of  New  York.  The  portraits  of 
Bishops  Meade  and  B.  T.  Onc"erdonk  are  from  engravings  by  Neil 
and  Ormsby  respectively.  The  following  are  from  engravings  by 
unknown  artists  :  Seabury,  Benjamin  Moore,  Parker,  Ives,  Davis,  and 
Hopkins. 

All  other  illustrations  are  from  photographs  furnished  by  the 
bishops  themselves,  by  members  of  their  families,  or  by  authorized 
photographers. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Jaudon,  of  Manston, 
Wis.,  and  to  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Porter,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  for  the  loan 
of  photographs  and  engravings  from  their  collections,  and  to  Mr. 
Rollinson  Colburn,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  material  assistance  in 
many  ways.  Acknowledgments  should  also  be  made  to  the  Rev. 
Samuel  F.  Jarvis,  of  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  for 'the  use  of  the  large  por- 
trait of  Bishop  Jarvis,  taken  from  the  only  painting  of  that  prelate 
in  existence;  to  Mr.  D.  E.  Huger  Smith,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  for  a 
photograph  of  Bishop  Smith,  taken  from  the  painting  in  possession 
of  his  brother,  Mr.  Robert  Tilghman  Smith ;  to  the  Rev.  F.  Chase, 
of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  for  our  likeness  of  Bishop  Carlton  Chase  ;  and  to 
the  Rev.  Montgomery  Schuyler,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  that  of  Bishop 
Hawks. 


PREFACE. 


THE  story  of  the  introduction  of  the  Anglican  episcopate  into 
America  is  full  of  incident.  The  lives  of  the  men  who  have  filled 
the  office  of  bishop  in  the  American  Church  are  at  once  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  The  contributions  they  have  made  to  Ameri- 
can literature,  even  in  the  midst  of  absorbing  labors  and  constant 
cares,  are  both  creditable  and  important.  To  tell  the  story  of  the 
struggle  for  the  episcopate,  to  record  briefly  the  lives  of  the  bish- 
ops of  the  United  States,  and  to  furnish  comprehensive  lists  of 
their  literary  works,  is  the  object  of  this  work.  The  dry  skeleton  of 
dates  and  facts  has  been  clothed  with  such  incidents  and  remarks  as 
shall  afford  to  the  reader  an  understanding  of  their  characters  and 
the  circumstances  molding  and  influencing  their  lives.  This  has 
been  attempted  in  the  spirit  of  historical  impartiality.  The  effort 
has  been  made  to  supply  the  means  for  correctly  estimating  both 
the  men  and  the  measures  marking  their  official  careers. 

Besides  the  biographical  sketches  of  the  nearly  two  hundred 
priests  who  have  been  called  to  the  office  and  administration  of  a 
bishop  in  the  Church  of  God,  we  give,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  story 
of  the  efforts,  dating  back  to  the  early  days  of  American  discovery 
and  settlement,  made  in  this  land  and  across  the  sea  to  secure  for 
the  colonial  Church  the  completion  of  the  three  orders  of  the  min- 
istry, and  the  privilege  and  power  of  self-reproduction  and  self-rule. 
To  this  we  add  the  documents  which  give  the  succession  of  the 
American  bishops,  connecting  them  through  Aberdeen  and  Lam- 
beth with  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  back  to  the  apostles  and  to 
the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls.  An  essay  on  "  The  His- 
toric Episcopate  "  is  added,  embracing  in  simple  statement  and  in 
the  briefest  possible  compass  the  results  of  the  latest  scholarship 
respecting  this  question.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  give  to 
those  who  are  seeking  a  basis  for  Church  unity  an  authoritative 
presentation  of  the  Chicago-Lambeth  propositions,  and  a  defense  of 
the  position  taken  therein.  There  are  papers  on  the  episcopal  suc- 
cession in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  and  on  the 
Methodist  "  superintendency  "  of  America,  of  which  latter  Thomas 
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Coke,  LL.D.,  and  Francis  Asbury  were  the  first  appointments  by 
the  founder  of  Methodism,  John  Wesley. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  find  in  these  pages  much  to  convince 
him  that  the  episcopate  in  the  United  States,  like  that  of  other  days 
and  in  other  lands,  has  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  order,  and  by 
labors,  devotion,  and  consecrated  lives  has  well  and  wisely  ruled 
that  portion  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  committed  to  its  charge. 
Of  these  men  of  God  it  can  truly  be  affirmed  that  their  learning, 
their  labors,  their  lives,  will  be  found  to  have  been  freely,  fully 
given  pro  salute  hominum  et  pro  ecclesia  Dei. 

BISHOP'S  HOUSE,  DAVENPORT,  IA., 
Feast  of  the  Ascension,  A.D.  1895. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. 

THE    HISTORIC    EPISCOPATE. 

THE  critical  examination  of  the  New  Testament  writings  for 
notices  of  the  polity  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  Christ  set  up  when 
tabernacled  in  the  flesh  plainly  indicates  that  the  ultimate  earthly 
authority  there  recognized  was  that  exercised  by  the  apostles,  in 
the  name  of,  and  as  representing,  their  Master,  their  Lord,  their 
King,  and  that  the  means  for  the  transmission  of  this  authority  was 
by  the  imposition  of  apostolic  hands.  The  Church  already  existed. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  had  long  had  its  rulers  and  its  rules.  In 
other  words,  the  principle  of  individual  overseership  or  episcopacy, 
exercised  by  the  apostles  first,  and  by  apostolic  delegates  afterward, 
and  gradually  taking  shape  in  most  easily  recognized  and  definite 
form,  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  as  an  existing  fact, 
while  we  may  search  their  pages  in  vain  for  any  indication  of  the 
principle  of  presbyterian  parity  or  of  congregational  democracy. 
Few  and  scattered  as  are  the  New  Testament  allusions  to  the  polity 
of  the  Church  in  the  days  in  which  the  apostles  were  still  present 
on  the  earth,  the  trend  of  each  and  all  of  these  passages  is  evident. 
The  source  of  power  in  the  Church  was  not  from  the  people  or  of 
the  people ;  it  was  from  above ;  and  in  these  scanty  notices  we  see 
apostolic  rule  gradually  merging  into  episcopal  authority  and  power. 

The  exercise  of  the  commission  of  their  Master — "  As  the  Father 
hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you  " — by  the  Twelve,  chosen  not  by 
the  company  of  believers,  but  by  the  Lord  Himself :  the  solemn  in- 
vestiture of  Matthias — not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  Eleven  acting 
under  divine  guidance — with  the  office  from  which  Judas  fell ;  the 
choice  of  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church  Himself — "an  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father";  l  the  headship. of  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  title  of  "  apostle,"  so  plainly  accorded 

l  Galatians  i.  I. 
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by  St.  Paul  to  "James,  the  Lord's  brother,"  who  was  evidently  not 
one  of  the  Twelve ;  the  absence  of  any  hint  that  the  apostolate  was 
to  be  limited  to  the  Twelve,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  application 
of  the  title  to  Barnabas,1  to  Andronicus  and  Junia,'2  probably  to  Sil- 
vanus,3  and  to  others  by  St.  Paul ;  the  condemnation  of  "  false  apos- 
tles "  ;  the  committal  by  St.  Paul  of  the  charge  of  the  Churches  he 
had  founded  to  Timothy  and  Titus  ;  the  latest  messages  of  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  not  to  the  people,  but  to  the  rulers,  the  "  angels,"  the 
individually  responsible  heads  of  the  apocalyptic  Churches — these 
are  each  and  all  parts  of  that  vast  network  of  scriptural  testimony 
uniting  with  its  countless  meshes  the  Church's  chief  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  souls  with  the  threefold  ministry  and  the  polity  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  which,  ere  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  apostles, 
St.  John,  was  universally  established  throughout  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Lightfoot,  late  bishop  of  Durham,  that 
"  history  seems  to  show  decisively  that  before  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  each  church  or  organized  Christian  community  had 
its  three  orders  of  ministers — its  bishop,  its  presbyters,  and  its  dea- 
cons. On  this  point  there  cannot  reasonably  be  two  opinions."4 
The  same  distinguished  scholar,  in  commenting  on  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  St.  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  in  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  after  expressing  his  conviction  that  "  he  was  not  one  of 
the  Twelve,"  asserts  that  "  the  episcopal  office  thus  existed  in  the 
mother-church  of  Jerusalem  from  very  early  days,  at  least  in  a  rudi- 
mentary form  "  ;5  while  the  government  of  the  Gentile  churches, 

1  "  The  apostleship  of  Barnabas  is  beyond  question.      St.  Luke  records  his  consecra- 
tion to  the  office  as  taking  place  at  the  same  time  with,  and  in  the  same  manner  as,  St. 
Paul's  (Acts  xiii.  2,  3).      In  his  account  of  their  missionary  labors  he  again  names  them 
together  as  '  apostles, '  even  mentioning  Barnabas  first  (Acts  xiv.  4,  14).     St.  Paul  himself 
also  in  two  different  epistles  uses  similar  language.      In  the  Galatian  letter  he  speaks  of 
Barnabas  as  associated  with  himself  in  the  apostleship  of  the  Gentiles  (ii.  9)  ;  in  the  first 
to  the  Corinthians  he  claims  for  his  fellow-laborer  all  the  privileges  of  an  apostle,  as  one 
who,  like  himself,  holds  the  office  of  an  apostle  and  is  doing  the  work  of  an  apostle  (ix. 
5,  6).       If,  therefore,  St.  Paul  has  held  a  larger  place  than  Barnabas  in  the  gratitude  and 
veneration  of  the  Church  of  all  ages,  this  is  due,  not  to  any  superiority  of  rank  or  office,  but 
to  the  ascendancy  of  his  personal  gifts,  a  more  intense  energy  and  self-devotion,  wider  and 
deeper  sympathies,  a  firmer  intellectual  grasp,  a  larger  measure  of  the  spirit  of  Christ." — 
Bishop  Lightfoot's  "  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,"  pp.  96,  97. 

2  "  On  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi. 
7),  Andronicus  and  Junia,  two  Christians  otherwise  unknown  to  us,  are  called  distinguished 
members  of  the  apostolate — language  which  indirectly  implies  a  very  considerable  exten- 
sion of  the  term." — Ibid.,  p.  95. 

3  "  In  i  Thessalonians  ii.  6,  again,  where  ...  he  speaks  of  the  disinterested  labors 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  adding,  '  though  7iv  might  have  been  burdensome  to  you, 
being  apostles  of  Christ,'  it  is  probable  that  under  this  term  he  includes  Silvanus,  who  had 
labored  with  him  in  Thessalonica,  and  whose  name  appears  in  the  superscription  of  the  let- 
ter."— Ibid. 

4  Bishop  Lightfoot's  "  Dissertation  on  the  Christian  Ministry,"  appended  to  his  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Philippians,"  p.  184. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  196. 
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though  presenting  no  distinct  traces  of  a  similar  organization,  ex- 
hibits "  stages  of  development  tending  in  this  direction."  J  Light- 
foot,  who  discusses  this  subject  with  singular  moderation  and  fair- 
ness, concedes  that  the  position  occupied  by  Timothy  and  Titus, 
whom  he  styles  "  apostolic  delegates,"  "  fairly  represents  the  func- 
tions of  the  bishop  early  in  the  second  century."  Even  admitting 
with  Lightfoot  that  "James,  the  Lord's  brother,  alone,  within  the 
period  compassed  by  the  apostolic  writings,  can  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  bishop  in  the  later  and  more  special  sense  of  the  term," 
and  that  "  as  late,  therefore,  as  the  year  70  no  distinct  signs  of  epis- 
copal government  have  appeared  in  Gentile  Christendom,"  still  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  in  the  language  of  the  same  authority,  that 
"  unless  we  have  recourse  to  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  received 
documents,  it  seems  vain  to  deny  that  early  in  the  second  century 
the  episcopal  office  was  firmly  and  widely  established.  Thus,  dur- 
ing the  last  three  decades  of  the  first  century,  and  consequently 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  latest  surviving  apostle,  this  change  must 
have  been  brought  about."3  Again  and  again  does  this  great 
scholar  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  early  and  general  establishment  of 
episcopacy  "  from  the  apostles'  times."  For  example,  he  asserts 
that  "  the  evidence  for  the  early  and  wide  extension  of  episcopacy 
throughout  proconsular  Asia,  the  scene  of  St.  John's  latest  labors, 
may  be  considered  irrefragable."  4  And  again,  "  These  notices,  be- 
sides establishing  the  general  prevalence  of  episcopacy,  .  .  .  estab- 
lish this  result  clearly  :  that  its  maturer  forms  are  seen  first  in  those 
regions  where  the  latest  surviving  apostles,  more  especially  St.  John, 
fixed  their  abode,  and  at  a  time  when  its  prevalence  cannot  be  dis- 
sociated from  their  influence  or  their  sanction."  5 

And  again, •"  It  has  been  seen  that  the  institution  of  an  episco- 
pate must  be  placed  as  far  back  as  the  closing  years  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  that  it  cannot,  without  violence  to  historical  testimony, 
be  dissevered  from  the  name  of  St.  John."6  "It  will  appear," 
continues  Lightfoot,  "  that  the  pressing  needs  of  the  Church  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  result,  and  that  this  de- 
velopment of  the  episcopal  office  was  a  providential  safeguard  amid 
the  confusion  of  speculative  opinion,  the  distracting  effects  of  per- 
secution, and  the  growing  anarchy  of  social  life,  which  threatened 
not  only  the  extension  but  the  very  existence  of--  the  Church  of 
Christ."7  With  this  cumulative  presentation  of  the  proofs  of  the 
historic  episcopate  from  the  writings  of  the  leading  scholar  of  the 
age,  we  may  be  prepared  for  the  bishop's  summing  up  of  the  whole 
matter  among  the  closing  words  of  his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry  "  :  "  If  the  preceding  investigation  is  substantially  cor- 

1  Lightfoot's  "Christian  Ministry,"  p.  196.  2  Ibid.,  p.  197.          s  Ibid.,  p.   199. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  212.  5  Ibid.,  pp.  225,  226.  6  Ibid.,  p.  232.          "•  Ibid. 
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rect,  the  threefold  ministry  can  be  traced  to  apostolic  direction  ;  and 
short  of  an  express  statement  we  can  possess  no  better  assurance 
of  a  divine  appointment,  or  at  least  a  divine  sanction."  1  In  even 
stronger  language,  in  his  sermon  before  the  Wolverhampton  Church 
Congress,  he  asserts  that  the  Church  of  England  has  "  retained  a 
from  of  church  government  which  had  been  handed  down  in  un- 
broken continuity  from  the  apostles'  times." 

With  these  statements  and  these  proofs  the  language  of  the 
Ordinal  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  in  strict  accord :  "  It  is 
evident  unto  all  men  diligently  reading  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient 
authors  that  from  the  apostles'  time  there  have  been  these  three 
orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church — bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons." The  full  meaning  of  this  statement  appears  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  requirement  of  the  canon  law  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  of 
the  Ordinal,  that  "  no  man  shall  be  accounted  or  taken  to  be  a  law- 
ful bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  in  this  Church,  or  suffered  to  execute 
any  of  the  said  functions,  except  he  be  called,  tried,  examined,  and 
admitted  thereunto  according  to  the  form  hereafter  following,  or 
hath  had  episcopal  consecration  or  ordination."  In  the  judgment 
of  Lightfoot,  as  evidently  in  the  intention  of  the  Ordinal,  the  "  his- 
torical episcopate  "  includes  the  apostolical  succession — the  threefold 
ministry  communicated  by  the  imposition  of  hands  and  continued 
"in  unbroken  continuity  from  the  apostles'  times." 

To  quote  the  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone :  "  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  subject"  of  the  apos- 
tolical succession  "  came  into  distinct  and  formal  view ;  and  from  that 
time  forward  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  the  great  writers 
of  the  Catholic  body  a  fact  too  palpable  to  be  doubted,  and  too 
simple  to  be  misunderstood."  - 

We  have  thus  far  dealt  merely  with  the  proofs  of  the  historic 
episcopate  as  indicated  in  the  New  Testament  and  as  existing  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  St.  John.  We  turn  to  the  witness  of  history  to 
the  fact  that  our  Lord  instituted  in  His  Church,  by  succession  from 
the  apostles,  a  threefold  ministry,  the  highest  order  of  these  minis- 
ters alone  having  the  authority  and  power  to  perpetuate  this  min- 
istry by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

The  Church  of  Jerusalem,  the  mother  of  us  all,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  presents  the  earliest  instance  of  a  bishop  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  was  understood  in  post-apostolic  times.  The 
rule  and  official  prominence  of  St.  James,  "  the  Lord's  brother,"  is 
recognized  both  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  That  which  is  so  plainly  indicated  in  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures is  supported  by  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  succeeding  age. 

1  Lightfoot's  "  Christian  Ministry,"  p.  265. 

2  Gladstone's  "  Church  Principles  Considered  in  their  Results,"  p.  189. 
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On  the  death  of  St.  James,  which  took  place  immediately  before 
the  war  of  Vespasian,  Symeon  succeeded  to  his  place  and  rule. 
Hegesippus,  who  is  our  authority  for  this  statement,  and  who  rep- 
resents Symeon  as  holding  the  same  office  with  St.  James,  and  with 
equal  distinctness  styles  him  a  bishop,  was  doubtless  born  ere  Sym- 
eon died.  Eusebius  gives  us  a  list  of  Symeon's  successors.  In 
less  than  thirty  years — such  were  the  troubles  and  uncertainties  of 
the  times — there  appear  to  have  been  thirty  occupants  of  the  see. 
On  the  building  of  y£lia  Capitolina  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  Mar- 
cus presided  over  the  Church  in  the  holy  city  as  its  first  Gentile 
bishop.  Narcissus,  who  became  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  190, 
is  referred  to  by  Alexander,  in  whose  favor  he  resigned  his  see  in 
the  year  214,  as  still  living  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
— thus  in  this  single  instance  bridging  over  the  period  from  the 
time  when  the  Apostle  John  was  still  living  to  the  date  when,  by 
universal  consent,  it  is  conceded  that  episcopacy  was  established  in 
all  quarters  of  the  world. 

Passing  from  the  mother-church  of  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  where 
the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  natural  center  of  Gentile  Christianity,  we  find  from  tradition 
that  Antioch  received  its  first  bishop  from  St.  Peter.  We  need  not 
discuss  the  probabilities  of  this  story,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  name  standing  second  on  the  list.  Ignatius  is  mentioned 
as  a  bishop  by  the  earliest  authors.  His  own  language  is  conclusive 
as  to  his  own  conviction  on  this  point.  He  writes  to  one  bishop, 
Polycarp.  He  refers  by  name  to  another,  Onesimus.  He  contem- 
plates the  appointment  of  his  successor  at  Antioch  after  his  decease. 
The  successor  whose  appointment  Ignatius  anticipated  is  said  by 
Eusebius  to  have  been  Hero,  and  from  his  episcopate  the  list  of 
Antiochian  bishops  is  complete.  If  the  authenticity  of  the  entire 
catalogue  is  questionable,  two  bishops  of  Antioch  at  least,  during 
the  second  century,  Theophilus  and  Serapion,  are  confessedly  his- 
torical personages.  With  reference  to  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  con- 
troversy has  raged  for  centuries.  Their  outspoken  testimony  in 
favor  of  episcopacy  has  been  regarded  by  the  advocates  of  parity 
or  of  independency  as  a  proof  of  their  want  of  authenticity.  But 
the  discussion  has  been  practically  settled  in  our  own  day,  and  the 
judgment  of  Lightfoot,  the  latest  and  greatest  commentator  on 
these  interesting  remains  of  Christian  antiquity,  will  be  received 
without  question  by  all  whose  opinion  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
He  assigns  these  epistles  to  the  earliest  years  of  the  second  century, 
and  he  regards  the  testimony  of  Ignatius  to  the  existence  and  uni- 
versality of  the  threefold  ministry  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived 
and  wrote  as  conclusive.  The  celebrated  German  critic  and  scholar, 
Dr.  Harnack,  who  characterizes  Lightfoot's  work  as  "  the  most 
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learned  and  careful  patristic  monograph  of  the  century,"  accepts 
the  CDnclusions  of  the  bishop,  and  concedes  that  the  genuineness  of 
the  Ignatian  letters  is  rendered  "certain."  With  such  a  witness, 
thus  supported  by  scholars  confessedly  occupying  the  foremost  place 
for  learning  and  critical  power,  we  may  proceed  to  details. 

In  the  Ignatian  letters,  the  writer,  the  second  bishop  of  Antioch, 
appears  as  a  condemned  prisoner  traveling  through  Asia  to  his  mar- 
tyrdom at  Rome.  Though  each  step  of  his  progress  brought  him 
nearer  to  death;  though  the  severity  of  his  guard — "  a  maniple  of 
ten  soldiers,"  whom  he  designates  as  "leopards" — makes  his  last 
days  wretchedly  uncomfortable,  still  his  journey  is  a  triumph.  On 
his  arrival  at  Smyrna  representatives  of  the  churches  of  Ephesus, 
Magnesia,  and  Tralles  unite  with  the  flock  of  Polycarp,  the  bishop 
of  Smyrna,  to  do  him  honor.  During  his  stay  at  Smyrna  the  aged 
bishop  addresses  four  of  his  extant  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the 
Magnesians,  to  the  Trallians,  and  to  the  Romans.  The  remaining 
three  epistles,  those  to  the  Churches  of  Philadelphia  and  Smyrna,  and 
to  Polycarp,  the  bishop  of  the  latter,  were  written  from  Troas,  whither 
a  deacon  from  Ephesus  had  borne  him  company.  The  saint  proceeds 
from  Neapolis  to  Philippi,  where  he  is  welcomed  by  the  Church  and 
escorted  on  his  way,  and  thus  he  goes  toward  Rome.  Though,  in 
his  modesty,  choosing  to  speak  of  himself  as  "  only  now  beginning 
to  be  a  disciple,"  the  nearness  to  the  end  evidently  bringing  to  him 
new  revelations  of  spiritual  things  and  the  life  to  come,  he  acts  and 
writes  as  a  man  advanced  in  years.  Doubtless  he  was  near  to  man's 
estate  when  the  great  apostle  wrote  his  epistles.  He  must  have 
been  in  full  maturity  when  Jerusalem  was  trodden  underfoot  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  Church  was  driven  from  its  cradle-home.  He  in 
whose  life  all  this  had  transpired  was  now  on  his  way  to  death. 
He  fully  realized  that  the  end  was  near  at  hand.  His  days  were 
numbered,  and  in  his  epistles  he  appears  to  have  sought  to  crowd 
counsels  of  the  highest  moment,  the  dying  legacy  of  one  whose 
voice  would  soon  be  forever  hushed  in  death.  The  points  this  aged 
saint  chiefly  dwells  upon  are  two — the  doctrine  of  the  .Incarnation 
as  an  historic  fact,  as  perpetuated  in  sacraments,  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  faith  ;  and  the  threefold  ministry,  the  divinely  given 
rule  for  the  Church,  by  which  the  Church  itself  would  be  recognized, 
and  the  religion  of  the  Christ  made  known  as  something  organic, 
real,  lasting,  disciplined. 

In  his  statements  of  the  prerogative  of  the  threefold  ministry 
Ignatius  is  emphatic:  "It  is  meet,  therefore,  .  .  .  that  being  per- 
fectly joined  together  in  one  submission,  submitting  yourselves  to 
your  bishop  and  presbytery,  ye  may  be  sanctified  in  all  things."  x 

1  "  Ad  Eph.,"  2.  In  our  citations  we  avail  ourselves  of  Bishop  Lightfoot's  transla- 
tion. 
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"  I  was  forward  to  exhort  you,  that  ye  run  in  harmony  with  the 
mind  of  God;  for  Jesus  Christ  also,  our  inseparable  life,  is  the  mind 
of  the  Father,  even  as  the  bishops  that  are  settled  in  the  farthest 
parts  of  the  earth  are  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ.  So  then  it  be- 
cometh  you  to  run  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  bishop,  which 
thing  also  ye  do.  For  your  honorable  presbytery,  which  is  worthy 
of  God,  is  attuned  to  the  bishop,  even  as  its  strings  to  a  lyre."  l 

"  Let  no  man  be  deceived.  If  any  one  be  not  within  the  precinct 
of  the  aUar,  he  lacketh  the  bread  [of  God].  For,  if  the  prayer  of 
one  and  another  hath  so  great  force,  how  much  more  that  of  the 
bishop  and  of  the  whole  Church !  .  .  .  Let  us  therefore  be  careful 
not  to  resist  the  bishop,  that  by  our  submission  we  may  give  our- 
selves to  God.  And  in  proportion  as  a  man  seeth  that  his  bishop 
is  silent,  let  him  fear  him  the  more.  For  every  one  whom  the 
Master  of  the  household  sendeth  to  be  steward  over  His  own  house 
we  ought  so  to  receive  as  Him  that  sent  him.  Plainly,  therefore, 
we  ought  to  regard  the  bishop  as  the  Lord  Himself."  - 

"  Assemble  yourselves  together,  ...  to  the  end  that  ye  may 
obey  the  bishop  and  the  presbytery  without  distraction  of  mind  ; 
breaking  one  bread,  which  is  the  medicine  of  immortality  and  the 
antidote  that  we  should  not  die."3 

"  Forasmuch,  then,  as  I  was  permitted  to  see  you  in  the  person 
of  your  godly  bishop,  Damas,  and  your  worthy  presbyters,  Bassus 
and  Apollonius,  and  my  fellow-servant  the  deacon,  Sotion,  of  whom 
I  would  fain  have  joy,  for  that  he  is  subject  to  the  bishop  as  unto 
the  grace  of  God,  and  to  the  presbytery  as  unto  the  law  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Yea,  and  it  becometh  you  also  not  to  presume  upon  the 
youth  of  your  bishop,  but  according  to  the  power  of  God  the  Father 
to  render  unto  him  all  reverence ;  .  .  .  yet  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  to  the  Bishop  of  all.  .  .  .  For  a  man 
does  not  so  much  deceive  this  bishop,  who  is  seen,  as  cheat  that 
other  who  is  invisible."4 

"  Be  ye  zealous  to  do  all  things  in  godly  accord,  the  bishop  presid- 
ing after  the  likeness  of  God,  and  the  presbyters  after  the  likeness  of 
the  council  of  the  apostles,  with  the  deacons  also  who  are  most  dear 
to  me,  having  been  intrusted  with  the  diaconate  of  Jesus  Christ."  5 

"  When  ye  are  obedient  to  the  bishop  as  to  Jesus  Christ,  it  is 
evident  to  me  that  ye  are  living,  not  after  men,  but  after  Jesus 
Christ.  ...  It  is  therefore  necessary,  even  as  your  wont  is,  that 
you  should  do  nothing  without  the  bishop ;  but  be  ye  obedient  also 
to  the  presbytery,  as  to  the  apostles.  .  .  .  And  those  likewise  who 
are  deacons  of  the  mysteries  of  Jesus  Christ  must  please  all  men  in 
all  ways.  ...  In  like  manner  let  all  men  respect  the  deacons  as 

l  "  Ad  Eph.,"  3,  4.  «  Ibid.,  5,  6.  3  Ibid.,  20. 

*  "  Ad  Magn.,"  2,  3.  5  Ibid.,  6. 
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Jesus  Christ,  even  as  they  should  respect  the  bishop  as  being  a  type 
of  the  Father,  and  the  presbyters  as  the  council  of  God  and  as  the 
college  of  apostles.  Apart  from  these  there  is  not  even  the  name 
of  a  Church."  l 

"  For  as  many  as  are  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  with 
the  bishop;  and  as  many  as  shall  repent  and  enter  into  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  these  also  shall  be  of  God.  ...  Be  ye  careful,  there- 
fore, to  observe  one  eucharist,  for  there  is  one  flesh  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  one  cup  unto  union  in  His  blood ;  there  is  one 
altar,  as  there  is  one  bishop,  together  with  the  presbytery  and  the 
deacons,  my  fellow-servants."2 

"  Shun  divisions  as  the  beginning  of  evils.  Do  ye  all  follow  your 
bishop  as  Jesus  Christ  followed  the  Father,  and  the  presbytery  as 
the  apostles  ;  and  to  the  deacons  pay  respect,  as  to  God's  command- 
ment. Let  no  man  do  aught  of  things  pertaining  to  the  Church 
apart  from  the  bishop.  Let  that  be  held  a  valid  eucharist  which 
is  under  the  bishop,  or  one  to  whom  he  shall  have  committed  it. 
Wheresoever  the  bishop  shall  appear,  there  let  the  people  be ;  even 
as  where  Jesus  may  be,  there  is  the  universal  Church.  It  is  not 
lawful  apart  from  the  bishop  either  to  baptize  or  to  hold  a  love- 
feast,  but  whatever  he  shall  approve ;  this  is  wrell  pleasing  also  to 
God,  that  everything  which  ye  do  may  be  sure  and  valid."3 

"  It  is  good  to  recognize  God  and  the  bishop.  He  that  honoreth 
the  bishop  is  honored  of  God.  He  that  doeth  aught  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  bishop  rendereth  service  to  the  devil."4 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  writer  of  these  extracts  held 
clear  and  well-defined  views  both  as  to  the  existence  of  a  visible, 
organized  Church  of  Christ,  and  a  threefold,  divinely  authorized 
ministry  ruling  that  Church.  This  he  deems  to  be  the  "  mind  of 
God  "  ;  this  is  the  "  commandment  "  ;  and  so  fully  does  he  hold  this 
view  that  in  his  dying  counsels  he  emphasized  the  idea  that  he  who 
would  keep  the  "  commandment  "  and  run  in  accord  with  the  divine 
mind  must  lose  sight  of  his  very  individuality  in  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church,  and  unhesitatingly  and  without  reserve  submit  himself 
in  action,  word,  or  purpose  to  the  divinely  appointed  rule  and  order 
of  the  Church.  Nor  is  this  all.  He  regards  the  threefold  ministry 
as  essential  to  the  very  being  of  the  Church  ;  for,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  as  rendered  by  Lightfoot,  "  without  these  three  orders  no 
church  has  a  title  to  the  name."5  This  hierarchy,  this  monarchical 
episcopate,  this  established  and  divinely  authorized  rule  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  the  aged  bishop  of  Antioch  regards  as  "  firmly  rooted," 
as  "beyond  dispute,"  and  as  coextensive  with  the  Church.  He 
speaks  of  bishops  as  established  in  "  the  farthest  parts  of  the  earth,"  ° 

1  "  Ad  Trail.,"  2,  3.  2  "  Ad  Philad.,"  3,  4.  3  "  Ad  Smyrn.,"  8. 

4  Ibid.,  9.  5  "  Ad  Trail.,"  3.  6  "  Ad  Eph.,"  3. 
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and  it  is  evident  from  his  language  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  epis- 
copate is  not  an  evolution  from  the  presbyterate,  but  is  from  above, 
the  ordering  of  God  Himself. 

We  cannot,  in  the  space  at  our  command,  give  all  of  the  many 
and  convincing  citations  from  these  epistles,  which,  as  translated  by 
Lightfoot,  afford  the  fullest  proof  of  our  position.  In  the  language 
of  Canon  MacColl,  which  has  the  approval  of  Bishop  Lightfoot 
himself  i1  "  The  Ignatian  epistles  place  at  least  two  facts  plainly  be- 
yond dispute,  namely,  first,  that  diocesan  episcopacy  was  then  the 
universal  and  undisputed  form  of  church  government ;  secondly,  that 
the  diocese,  under  the  administration  of  its  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  was  the  unit  of  the  Church.  The  bishop  stood  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  In  him  the  Church  was  summed 
up.  From  him  it  could  be  reproduced." 

In  reply  to  the  notion  that  during  the  last  three  decades  of  the 
first  century,  and  consequently  during  the  lifetime  of  St.  John,  a 
change  had  been  brought  about  from  a  presbyterate  governed  by 
apostles  to  diocesan  episcopacy,  Canon  MacColl  interprets  Bishop 
Lightfoot's  contention  as  follows:  "If  episcopacy  'was  firmly  and 
widely  established  '  during  the  lifetime  of  the  latest  surviving  apostle, 
it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  it  is  the  form  of  church  government 
which  is  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  '  The  latest  surviving 
apostle  ' — '  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ' — must  have  learned,  dur- 
ing the  forty  days'  intercourse  with  the  risen  Saviour  before  the 
ascension,  the  mind  of  his  Master  on  so  vital  a  question,  and  it  is 
simply  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  sanctioned  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity  which  was  not  in  full  harmony  with  his  Lord's  instruction 
while  '  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.'  "  - 

From  the  words  of  Ignatius,  so  clear,  so  strong,  so  abundant,  we 
turn  to  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  who  was  born  not  later  than 
A.D.  130.  He  asserts  that  in  his  youth  he  "  sat  at  the  feet  of  Poly- 
carp,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  apostles  a  bishop  for  Asia  in 
the  Church  of  Smyrna,"  and  that  he  had  listened  to  the  discourses 
in  public  and  private  of  this  venerable  man,  whose  very  looks  and 
ways,  he  assures  us,  were  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind.  Ire- 
naeus further  claims  that  he  had  opportunities  of  instruction  from 
Asiatic  "  elders,"  some  of  whom,  he  tells  us,  had  been  disciples  of 
the  apostles.  With  these  means  of  learning  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  in  Asia  Minor,  as  shaped  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
St.  John  himself,  the  latest  living  of  the  apostolic  band,  Irenaeus, 
while  yet  a  young  man,  and  probably  prior  to  Polycarp's  martyrdom 
(circa  A.D.  155),  removed  from  Asia  to  Rome.  At  the  latest,  in  the 
year  177,  when  persecution  visited  the  churches  of  southern  Gaul, 

1  "  Christianity  in  Relation  to  Science  and  Morals."  third  edition,  1890,  pp.  xxv.,  258. 

2  Acts  i.  3. 
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Irenaeus  was  a  presbyter  of  Lyons,  and  was  elevated  to  the  see  of 
the  martyred  bishop  Pothinus.  There  is  record  of  his  visiting 
Rome  prior  to  his  entrance  upon  the  episcopal  office,  as  well  as 
afterward,  his  object  in  each  case  being  to  promote  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  Thus  fitted  by  circumstances  as  well  as  by  his  character 
to  know  and  maintain  the  "  traditions  of  the  elders,"  we  find  in  his 
writings,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  latest  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  in  his  work  on  "  The  Ministry  of  the 
Christian  Church,"  "  the  picture  of  the  universal  Church,  spread  all 
over  the  world,  handing  down  in  unbroken  succession  the  apostolic 
truth  ;  and  the  bond  of  unity,  the  link  to  connect  the  generations  in 
the  Church,  is  the  episcopal  succession."  1 

The  language  of  Irenaeus  is  clear  and  determinate  with  reference 
to  the  succession  of  the  bishops  to  the  authority  and  rule  exercised 
by  the  apostles  in  the  Church  ;  and  "  because  it  would  be  tedious  .  .  . 
to  enumerate  the  succession  of  all  the  churches,"  he  gives  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  records  the  committal  of  the  episcopate  by  the 
apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  to  Linus  (A.D.  68),  and  then  the 
succession  from  him  of  Anencletus  (A.D.  80),  Clement  (A.D.  92), 
Evarestus  (A.D.  100),  Alexander  (A.D.  109),  Xystus  (A.D.  119), 
Telesphorus  the  Martyr  (A.D.  128),  Hyginus  (A.D.  139),  Pius  (A.D. 
142),  Anicetus  (A.D.  157),  Soter  (A.D.  168),  and  at  length,  in  his 
own  day,  of  Eleutherus  (A.D.  177)."  Certain  discrepancies  which 
confessedly  exist  in  the  various  lists  of  Roman  bishops  which  have 
come  down  to  us  may  be  explained  by  assuming  the  existence  in 
the  very  first  ages  of  two  distinct  Churches,  one  Jewish  and  one 
Gentile,  at  Rome.  Lightfoot,  while  claiming  that  "  no  more  can 
safely  be  assumed  of  Linus  and  Anencletus  than  that  they  held 
some  prominent  position  in  the  Romish  Church,"  3  adds  that  "  the 
reason  for  supposing  Clement  to  have  been  a  bishop  is  as  strong  as 
the  universal  tradition  of  the  next  ages  can  make  it."  It  in  no  way 
detracts  from  this  admission  with  respect  to  Clement  that  Lightfoot 
regards  him  rather  as  "  the  chief  of  the  presbyters  than  the  chief 
over  presbyters,"  and  consequently  not  in  the  position  of  irrespon- 
sible authority  occupied  by  his  successors,  Eleutherus  (A.D.  177) 
and  Victor  (A.D.  189),  or  even  by  his  contemporaries,  Ignatius  of 
Antioch  and  Polycarp  of  Smyrna. 

With  Victor,  apparently  the  first  Latin  prelate  who  held  the  bish- 
opric of  Rome,  a  new  era  begins.  The  line  of  ecclesiastical  descent 
is  now  clearly  defined,  and  by  the  participation  in  each  consecration 
of  three  or  more  of  the  episcopal  order,  required  by  the  early  can- 

1  Gore's  "  Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church,"  chap,  iii.,  p.  119. 

2  Iren.,  iii.,  3.       The  dates  we  have  given  to  the  successive  incumbents  of  the  see  of 
Rome  are  from  Lightfoot. 

3  "  Commentary  on  the  Philippians,"  "  The  Christian  Ministry,"  p.  219. 
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cms  and  continued  with  scrupulous  exactness  till  the  modern  view 
of  episcopacy  as  held  by  the  papacy  permitted  at  times  the  substi- 
tution of  the  papal  authority  for  the  presence  of  more  than  a  single 
consecrator,  there  have  been  knitted  together  the  meshes  of  that  vast 
network  which  in  its  comprehensiveness  includes  the  Church's  chief 
rulers  from  the  very  first,  and  by  the  multitude  of  interlacing  lines 
of  succession  makes  any  serious  defect  in  the  direct  connection  with 
the  apostles  of  any  individual  bishop  well-nigh  impossible.  The 
succession  of  bishops  from  the  apostles'  times  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  chain  of  single  links,  the  whole  being  of  no  greater  strength 
than  its  weakest  part,  but  as  a  network  or  web  of  interwoven  strands, 
now  innumerable,  which  would  hold  together  even  if,  to  venture  an 
impossible  supposition,  nine  tenths  of  these  lines  could  be  proved  de- 
fective and  therefore  invalid.  In  other  words,  a  possible  defect  in 
one  or  in  a  hundred  of  the  different  lines  of  succession  would  in  no 
way  affect  the  consecration  of  any  bishop  of  our  day,  so  infinite  in 
number  are  the  interlacing  strands  of  the  great  network  uniting  one 
who  has  been  set  apart  for  this  office  and  administration  in  the 
Church  of  God  with  the  apostles,  and  through  the  apostles  with 
Christ,  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls. 

AUTHORITIES. — In  addition  to  the  late  bishop  of  Durham's  "  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Christian  Ministry,"  appended  to  his  "  Commen- 
tary on  the  Philippians,"  and  the  many  special  treatises  on  the 
apostolical  succession  by  Perceval,  Haddon,  Elrington,  Morse,  and 
others,  the  latest  and  most  conclusive  work  on  the  general  subject 
is  that  of  Gore,  "The  Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church"  (Riving- 
tons,  London,  1889).  A  compact  treatise  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  J.  H. 
Barbour,  of  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn., 
is  admirably  arranged  and  deserves  general  reading.  Its  title  is 
"  The  Beginnings  of  the  Historic  Episcopate  Exhibited  in  the 
Words  of  Holy  Scripture  and  Ancient  Authors  "  (New  York,  E. 
&  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.,  1887).  Canon  Liddon,  in  his  sermon  en- 
titled "  A  Father  in  Christ  "  (Rivingtons,  1875),  effectually  disposes 
of  the  arguments  of  the  late  Dr.  Hatch,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  on 
"  The  Organization  of  Early  Christian  Churches,"  as  well  as  those  of 
a  later  paper  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  from  the  same  source. 
A  scholarly  and  conclusive  volume,  written  in  Latin,  of  upward  of 
six  hundred  pages  octavo,  gives  in  detail,  and  with  sufficient  critical 
apparatus,  both  the  arguments  for  the  apostolical  succession  and  the 
lists  of  bishops  from  the  apostles'  time  to  our  own  day.  The  title 
of  this  work  is  as  follows :  "  De  Successione  Apostolica  necnon  Mis- 
sione  et  Jurisdictione  Hierarchiae  Anglicanse  et  Catholicae,  unacum 
appendicibus  et  indicibus:  auctore  Venerabili  Doctore  Jacobo  Clark, 
Archidiacono  Antiguensi,  Sacellano  Exam.  Dno.  Antiguensi  Epo 
Rectore  Par.  S.  Philippi  in  Antigua.  Georgiopoli  in  Guiana  Britan- 
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nica:  MDCCCXC."  The  third  edition  of  a  clever  compendium  of 
the  argument,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gray,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of 
Massachusetts,  has  been  published  in  Boston.  It  is  entitled  "  Apos- 
tolical Succession  in  the  English,  Scottish,  and  American  Church, 
from  St.  John  the  Apostle  to  the  Present  Time,  in  the  Line  of  Con- 
secrators,  Taken  from  Authentic  Records."  A  learned  work  by  the 
present  bishop  of  Oxford,  the  eminent  historian  Dr.  William  Stubbs, 
gives  the  succession  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  title  of  this 
work  is  "  Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum  :  An  Attempt  to  Exhibit 
the  Course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  England  from  the  Records 
and  Chronicles  of  the  Church  "  (Oxford,  University  Press,  1858). 


II. 

THE    INTRODUCTION    OF   THE    EPISCOPATE    INTO   THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

THE  American  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  recognizes 
the  order  of  bishops  as  existing  from  the  apostles'  time.  She  has 
not  defined  the  functions  pertaining  to  this  order  of  the  sacred  min- 
istry, or  expressly  marked  out  the  limitations  of  its  powers.  She 
refers  to  Scripture  and  ancient  authors  for  the  fact  of  the  existence 
"  from  the  apostles'  time  "  of  this  order  and  office.  In  other  words, 
the  episcopate,  sought  for  and  at  length  secured  by  our  fathers,  was 
the  historic  episcopate ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  definition,  in  con- 
stitution, canons,  liturgy,  or  symbols,  of  the  nature  of  this  office  and 
administration,  it  may  be  inferred  that  whatever  the  bishop  was,  in 
the  judgment  and  acknowledged  practice  of  the  Church,  the  Ameri- 
can bishop  was  to  be ;  so  that  all  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  in- 
hering in  this  office  or  appertaining  to  the  same  were  sought  for 
and  secured  in  obtaining  the  episcopate. 

In  the  efforts  made  for  the  episcopate  we  see  at  the  outset,  and 
throughout  the  struggle,  even  to  the  moment  of  success,  the  hand 
and  head  of  him  who,  as  his  distinguished  successor1  rightly 
claimed,  "  will  be  recognized  as  the  founder  and  wise  master  builder 
of  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which,  though  not  faultless,  is  as 
perfect  as  the  condition  of  things  then  admitted,  and  of  which  the 
essential  excellence  is  likely  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  progress  of 
events." 

In  "  The  Case  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  Considered "  Wil- 
liam White  had  argued  that  "  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  Episco- 
palians on  this  continent  will  wish  to  institute  among  themselves  an 

l  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter. 
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episcopal  government  as  soon  as  it  shall  appear  practicable,  and  that 
this  government  will  not  be  attended  with  the  danger  of  tyranny, 
either  temporal  or  spiritual."  The  proposition  "  to  include  in  the 
proposed  frame  of  government  a  general  approbation  of  episcopacy, 
and  a  declaration  of  an  intention  to  procure  the  succession  as  soon 
as  conveniently  may  be,  but  in  the  meantime  to  carry  the  plan  into 
effect  without  waiting  for  the  succession,"  was  happily  rendered 
unnecessary,  and  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  became  most  actively 
concerned  in  securing  this  "  succession  "  for  the  Church  of  which  he 
was  already  a  leading  spirit.  At  the  meeting  of  clergy  and  laity 
convened  in  Philadelphia  on  the  24th  of  May,  1784,  at  which 
Dr.  White  was  chosen  chairman,  the  fourth  of  the  "  instructions  or 
fundamental  principles  "  adopted  provided  "  that  the  succession  of 
the  ministry  be  agreeable  to  the  usage  which  requireth  the  three 
orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  that  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  same,  respectively,  be  ascertained  ;  and  that  they  be  exercised 
according  to  reasonable  laws,  to  be  duly  made."  In  this  provision 
it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  hand  of  White.  Out  of  the  meeting  of 
May,  1784,  there  grew,  under  the  fostering  care  of  White,  the 
organization  or  "  association"  of  the  "  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,"  which  was  effected  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1785.  The  important  document  relating  to  this  named  as  the 
objects  had  in  view  by  the  clergy  and  congregations  in  this  "  act  of 
association"  the  following:  "  For  maintaining  uniformity  in  divine 
worship,  for  procuring  the  powers  of  ordination,  and  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  government." 

In  the  active  correspondence  kept  up  by  White  with  the  leading 
Churchmen  North  and  South  we  find  evidence  of  his  purposes  con- 
cerning the  "succession."  In  a  letter  addressed,  in  1784,  to  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  the  exact  date  of 
which  is  unfortunately  lost,  Dr.  White  thus  expresses  his  views  on 
this  important  matter: 

"  On  the  subject  of  procuring  the  succession,  I  shall  only  observe  that  if  any  private 
measures  said  to  have  been  undertaken  for  this  end  should  prove  successful,  I  think  the 
whole  Church  should  gladly  avail  itself  of  the  acquisition.2  If  not,  an  application  to  our 
Mother-Church  from  representatives  of  the  Episcopal  Church  generally  will  be,  surely, 
too  respectable  to  be  slighted ;  and  such  an  application  might  be  easily  framed  by  corre- 
spondence among  ourselves."3 

Writing  again  on  the  loth  of  August,  1784,  to  the  same  corre- 
spondent, White  observes : 

"  The  Fundamental  Principles  which  you  have  seen  were  merely  meant  as  instructions 
to  a  committee  in  their  consultations  with  our  brethren  in  the  other  States  for  the  form- 

1  Perry's  "  Historical  Notes  and  Documents,"  p.  40. 

2  This  evidently  refers  to  the  election  of  Seabury  by  the  Connecticut  clergy  and  the 
efforts  already  made  abroad  to  secure  his  consecration. 

3  Perry's  "  Historical  Notes  and  Documents,"  p.  60. 
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ing  a  general  constitution  for  the  continent,  which  we  think  should  be  attempted  before 
we  venture  to  form  a  constitution  for  this  State  in  particular.  .  .  .  The  independence 
asserted  is  intended  in  the  most  unlimited  sense ;  but  we  do  not  think  this  precludes  us 
from  procuring  a  bishop  from  England,  he  becoming  on  his  arrival  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Proper  measures  for  procuring  an  episcopate  we  wish  to  see  taken  at  the  ensuing 
meeting  in  New  York ;  but  as  to  his  support,  I  know  no  source  for  it  but  a  parochial 
living."  l 

The  clergy  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  Parker,  adopted  the  Pennsylvania  Fundamental  Principles 
with  slight  additions,  the  first  of  these  expressing  "  the  opinion  of 
the  Convention  that  this  independence  be  not  construed  or  taken  in 
so  rigorous  a  sense  as  to  exclude  the  churches  in  America,  separately 
or  collectively,  from  applying  for  and  obtaining  from  some  regular 
episcopal  foreign  power  an  American  episcopate." 

In  the  letter  accompanying  the  minutes  of  this  Convention,  which, 
though  signed  by  the  moderator,  the  Rev.  J.  Graves,  is  in  the  hand- 
writing and  is  evidently  the  composition  of  Parker,  the  position 
respecting  the  episcopate  expressed  in  the  resolution  is  further 
emphasized : 

"  As  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  what  we  stand  in  such  need  of,  we  wish  above  all 
things  to  procure  it  in  the  most  regular  manner,  and  particularly  from  our  mother-church 
in  England.  Whether  any  of  the  bishops  in  England  or  Ireland  would  consecrate  a  per- 
son chosen  among  ourselves  and  sent  there  for  that  purpose,  without  a  mandate  from  the 
king  of  England  or  the  authority  of  her  Parliament,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  a  regular  application  made  by  a  representative  body  of  the  Episcopal 
churches  in  America  would  easily  obtain  a  consecrated  head,  and  in  order  to  do  this  we 
earnestly  wish  a  mode  of  applying  in  some  such  way  as  may  be  immediately  adopted  by 
the  American  churches. 

"  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  procure  a  regular 
succession  of  the  episcopacy  before  we  think  of  obtaining  it  in  an  irregular  manner.  To 
accomplish  this  we  have  chosen  a  committee  of  our  body  to  correspond  with  you  upon 
this,  and  adopt  such  measures  for  the  same  as  may  be  expedient  or  necessary."  3 

The  letter  from  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  clergy  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  prevailing  in  Connecticut,  and  which  seem 
to  have  been  current  throughout  New  England.  The  conservative 
elements  in  the  North  were  alarmed,  not  only  at  the  proposition,  in 
"The  Case  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  Considered,"  for  "  a  tempo- 
rary departure  from  episcopacy, "but  by  the  radical  measures  adopted 
at  the  southward,  where,  in  Virginia,  anticipatory  canons  were  en- 
acted defining  and  circumscribing  the  exercise  of  the  episcopal  office, 
and  making  the  bishop  not  only  amenable  to  trial  by  the  Conven- 
tion, but  even  liable  to  "  suspension  or  dismission  "  from  office  at  its 
will ;  while  in  South  Carolina  it  was  stipulated  that  bishops  should 
not  be  introduced  at  all. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  the  churches  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States  in  1785,  the  efforts  of  the  Connecticut 
clergy  to  secure  an  episcopal  head  had  resulted  in  success.  On  the 

1  Perry's  "  Historical  Notes  and  Documents,"  p.  61. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  63.  3  ibid.,  pp.  65,  66. 
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I4th  of  November,  1784,  at  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury, 
D.D.  Oxon.,  was  consecrated  the  first  American  bishop  by  the  bish- 
ops of  the  Catholic  remainder  of  the  Church  in  Scotland.  Entering 
into  a  concordat  with  the  Church  from  which  he  received  his  epis- 
copal character,  Seabury  lost  no  time  in  beginning  his  work,  and 
was  joyfully  received  by  his  clergy,  the  formal  welcome  being  ex- 
tended in  Convocation  in  Middletown,  August,  1785.  At  this 
Convocation  in  Middletown  the  churches  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  were  represented  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  while 
the  conservative  element  in  New  York  was  represented  by  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Moore.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  friends  and 
correspondents  of  White,  and  each  had  taken  part  in  the  prelimi- 
nary measures  and  meetings  of  I  784,  which  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1785.  To  this 
meeting  Bishop  Seabury  and  his  clergy  were  invited ;  but  as  there 
was  no  provision  in  the  Fundamental  Principles  adopted  in 
New  York  at  the  preliminary  meeting  of  i  784  for  the  proper  recog- 
nition of  his  office,  Seabury  courteously  declined  the  invitation,  as 
the  clergy  at  the  southward  did  his  suggestion  that  they  should 
attend  the  meeting  at  Middletown. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  had  there  been  the  provision  that  one  of  the 
episcopal  order,  if  present,  should  preside,  as  was  originally  intended 
by  White,  Bishop  Seabury  would  have  gone  to  Philadelphia  in  i  785, 
as  he  did  later,  in  1 789 ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  a 
step  would  have  been  premature,  and  might  have  absolutely  pre- 
vented, in  place  of  furthering,  the  unity  so  greatly  desired  by  both 
White  and  himself.  There  was  no  little  to  be  done  by  the  states- 
manship and  wise,  conciliatory  measures  of  White  ere  the  conflict- 
ing elements  in  the  Church  could  be  calmed,  and  order  arise  out  of 
chaos. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  letters  from  Bishop  Seabury 
to  Drs.  William  White  and  William  Smith,  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
Convention,  frankly  communicated  information  respecting  the  re- 
jection of  the  Connecticut  application  in  England,  and  offered  the 
bishop's  services  for  the  ordination  of  candidates  until  a  bishop  was 
secured  at  the  southward.  At  the  same  time  the  bishop  objected  to 
the  policy  which  had  obtained  in  the  Conventions  at  the  South  of 
encumbering  their  plans  for  organization  by  establishing  so  many 
and  such  precise  fundamental  rules.  He  claimed  that  the  powers 
of  the  bishop  were  too  much  circumscribed,  since  "  government  as 
essentially  pertains  to  bishops  as  ordination."  He  denied  that  "  the 
laity  can  with  any  propriety  be  admitted  to  sit  in  judgment  on  bish- 
ops and  presbyters,  especially  when  deposition  may  be  the  event ; 
because  they  cannot  take  away  a  character  which  they  cannot  con- 
fer." The  bishop  was  careful  to  state  that  he  did  not  think  it  req- 
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uisite  that  the  churches  at  the  southward  should  be  modeled  on  the 
Church  in  Connecticut;  but  he  earnestly  urged  that,  "  in  so  essential 
a  matter  as  church  government  is,  no  alterations  should  be  made 
that  affect  its  foundations."  The  bishop  professed  himself  ready  "  to 
assist  in  procuring  bishops  in  America  "  so  far  as  he  could  do  this 
consistently.  His  desire  is  stated  as  follows :  "  I  do  most  earnestly 
wish  to  have  our  Church  in  all  the  States  so  settled  that  it  may  be 
one  Church,  united  in  government,  doctrine,  and  discipline ;  that 
there  may  be  no  divisions  among  us,  no  opposition  of  interests,  no 
clashing  of  opinions."  l 

The  objections  raised  by  the  bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  repeated 
by  the  venerable  Thomas  Bradbury  Chandler,  of  New  Jersey,  were 
answered  by  the  indefatigable  William  White.  On  the  very  eve  of 
the  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Parker  wrote  to  his  correspondent,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  which  indicates  that  the  fatal  defect  of  withhold- 
ing the  presidency  of  the  Convention  from  the  episcopal  order  was 
adopted  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  far-seeing  White.  "  I  am 
sorry,"  White  writes  to  Parker,  "  to  find  that  those  measures  have 
been  so  construed  by  some  of  our  friends  in  England  as  if  we  had 
refused  to  the  episcopal  order  the  right  of  precedency  in  our  Con- 
ventions. Probably  you  will  recollect  that  in  the  original  draft  it 
was  provided  the  senior  bishop  present  should  preside  ;  and  that  this 
was  erased,  not  from  the  idea  that  any  other  than  a  bishop  ought  to 
be  president,  but  from  an  observation  of  Dr.  S[mith]  that  to  restrain 
it  to  the  senior  bishop  might  be  sometimes  inconvenient.  I  wish 
that  the  clause  had  stood." 

Parker's  letter  throws  further  light  on  this  unfortunate  action  :  "  I 
am,  with  you,  equally  sensible  that  the  fifth  of  the  Fundamental 
Principles  in  the  paper  printed  at  New  York  has  operated  much  to 
the  disadvantage  of  that  Convention.  Had  it  stood  as  I  proposed, 
that  a  bishop  (if  one  in  any  State)  should  be  president,  I  make  no 
doubt  there  would  have  been  one  present.  You  will  be  at  no  loss 
to  conclude  that  I  mean  Dr.  Seabury,  who,  you  must  ere  this 
have  heard,  is  arrived  and  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  his  office  in 
Connecticut.  Being  present  in  Convocation  at  Middletown  the  4th 
of  August  last,  I  much  urged  his  attending  the  Convention  at  Phil- 
adelphia this  month  ;  but  that  very  article  discouraged  him  so  much 
that  no  arguments  I  could  use  were  sufficient  to  prevail  with  him. 
Had  that  article  stood  as  proposed,  the  gentleman  who  moved  the 
amendment  would  not  have  suffered  by  it,  nor  the  Convention  been 
stigmatized  as  anti-Episcopalian."2 

The  opening  pages  of  the  "Journal  "  of  the  Convention  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  1 785  bring  to  our  notice  a  proposed  "  Plan  for  Obtaining 
the  Consecration  of  Bishops,  together  with  an  Address  to  the  Most 

1  Perry's  "  Historical  Notes  and  Documents,"  pp.  76-82.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  89,  90. 


